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THE WHITE AND BLUE. 


CHARACTER IS POWER. 


PERIOD OF TECHNIC. 


(Continued from Last [ssue. ) 


I heard a college gentleman speak to a 
college audience on the business man’s 
view of college education. He said he 
firmly believed in college education, but he 
would like to tell a few stories. He asked a 
large business man in Chicago about his 
experience with the boys who had a college 
education. He said, ‘‘ Well, if I want a 
person to do careful, analytic, routine 
work, I like to get a high school or college 
graduate. I know he has been trained to 
analyze and take care of the details and the 
parts. Butif I want a man to get ahead in 
business, to make new projects, new con- 
structive inventions, instead of sending for 
someone who has been trained in school, I 
send for someone who has been trained in 
business.’’ His idea was that the excess of 
analytic work in schools had. left people 
very often with the capacity of analyzing 
what other people had done, but without the 
power to go ahead and make constructions 
themselves. In other words, it made them 
good critics, but poor constructors and in- 
ventors. He raised the question whether 
this defect, often seen in college-bred peo- 
ple, was not connected with excessive edu- 
cation in tearing things to pieces, unac- 
companied by the necessary synthetic or 
constructive work in projecting and dealing 
with wholes. 

To repeat my point and bring it into a lit- 
tle closer connection with the main topic, I 
should say that the determining unit of the 
child’s mental life should be the manipula- 
tion of means to reach ends or results. This 
unit of purpose subdivides into two heads: 
first, where, during his early school life, he 
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is interested chiefly in the result itself, and 
only incidentally in the way of getting that 
result; and second, where, during later 
years, he is more interested in the method 
of doing the thing in general], than in se- 
curing any result in particular, beeause he 
feels that if he can master the method he 
can do any number of these particular 
things at will. 

The moral which I have attempted to 
draw is the necessity of working from the 
child’s mental whole, crude though it be, 
toward the end in view, and so communiecat- 
ing or expressing the thought involved as 
to keeping technic and analysis secondary 
to it. Another way of stating it is to say, 
that all instructions ought to beso given 
as to add to his power and to his sense of 
power. The two things do not necessarily 
go together. It is not enough to add to his 
power, his sense of power—the recognition 
of his own increase of command and con- 
trol—ought to be co-ordinately trained. He 
ought not only to know, but to know that he 
knows. 


I said a few words this afternoon about 
interest, and I should like to repeat them 
from this point of view, There is nothing 
that the strong growing boy and girl is 
more interested in than increase of power, 
Children are not interested simply in being 
entertained: they get sick of it. It is only 
the spoiled children whose interest tends ex- 
cessively in that direction. I do not say 
they do not like a certain amount of pure 
recreation; they do, of course. But they are 
interested in this sense of power, if they are 
normal; and it seems to me that, along this 
line, teachers can appeal to children’s in- 
terest without incurring the weaknesses 
often resulting from special appeals, such, 
for instance, as softening their mental fibre, 
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causing them to hunt for soft jobs, and, 
in general, disinclining them for tackling 
anything that is hard. The interest in 
power, in the acquisition of skill, is the 
general interest and can be entertained and 
appealed to without these evil consequences 
following. Interest can, of course, be ecul- 
tivated in very wrong directions; but rightly 
managed it can be turned in the direction of 
standing up fairly and squarely and master- 
ing difficulties; not by saying dogmatically, 
‘This thing has got to be done, and you go 
and do it,’’ but by making them feel the in- 
crease in power and consciousness of power 
which comes with facing a difficulty instead 
of dodging it. Interest is sometimes pre- 
sented and practiced upon as if it were a 
sort of vehicle by which the child could en- 
ter and be slipped from one difficulty to 
another without his knowing it; a sort of 
earriage with springs and cushions in which 
he could glide over all difficnlties and never 
really stop to face any of them. Such a 
smoothing of the way comes from a miscon- 
ception both of the nature of interest and of 
the nature of children. Children are chil- 
dren, but they are not the weaklings which 
they are sometimes taken to be. 

I have spoken, I hope, sufficiently about 
the strong point in the kindergarten; points 
which in many respects are fundamental to 


education. But sometimes sentimental 
ideas get introduced too much into the 
practice. In one Chicago kindergarten a 


little child asked the teacher if lions ate 
people. The teacher said, ‘‘Oh, no, lions 
wouldn’t do such wicked things as that. 
No, lions wouldn't eat dear little children.’’ 
The child said, ‘‘What do lions eat?’’ 
‘*Well, lions eat hay.’’? The idea was that 
nothing unpleasant or hard or difficult 
should ever be put before children. This 
is simply a rather exaggerated illustration 
of how the idea of interest is sometimes 
looked upon. The difficulties are to be 
sugared. 
sion. Interest really means that the child 
shall have some end to meet, and which 
means something to him, which will call out 
There are very few ends worth 


his powers. 


‘put before people. 


Such a view is simply a perver- 


reaching which do not take some effort to 
reach; and I think the candid testimony of 
teachers would be that if children are really 
interested in reaching an end, instead of 
putting forth less effort, they will nut forth 
more'éffort. Because they have something 
in view which calls out their power. 


But on the other hand, there are, as [ 
said this afternoon, plenty of obstacles 
naturally in the way, so that teachers need 
not lie awake at nights to invent difficulties. 
There is discipline enough in doing things 
that need to be done, things which the chil- 
dren recognize the necessity of, so that it is 
really not necessary nor advisable to give 
too much time and thought to inventing 
puzzles and artificial difficulties and ob- 
stacles. To hear some people talk about 
the necessity of discipline and having chil- 
dren trained to work and face difficulties, 
you would think the world did not have dif- 
ficulties in it until they invented a few to 
There are enough dif- 
ficulties in. anything, that is really worth 
working at to give a child plenty of oppor- 
tunity to exercise his power of facing and 
overcoming obstacles. 

Now it seems to me that these two 
things—interest in doing things and skill in 
doing things—are the main ends we want to 
reach during the periods of elementary edu- 
cation. I do not mean of, course, that stu- 
dents are not expected to get a certain a- 
mount uf information. 
certain amount of ground and learn a cer- 
tain number of facts in order to get hold of 
the data on which to work. But after all that 
side—the side of pure knowledge—ought, in 
my opinion, to be secondary to developing 
the child’s sense of ends and aims which are 
valuable, and to developing his jndgment 


and strength in adapting and adjusting 


means in order to reach those ends. In the 
development of science we have come to 


place more and more stress on methods, and 
less and less upon facts by themselves. Sci- 
entific men do not usually expect to carry 
the whole universe of facts in their minds, 


but they do expect to carry certain methods 
for finding out facts: and the really scientific 
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ory. 


_ problems. 
_ tion—but it is a conviction—that about two- 
_ thirds of the time spent on arithmetic could 
be saved and devoted to something else. 
_ We seem to act on the theory that the child 
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man has, generally, these methods well at 
command. Hehas to have the necessary 
amount of information of course to work 
his methods; but after all the scientist is not 
made by the amount of information he has 
acquired, but by his ability to use old truths 
and find out new truths. 


It is only children that we expect to be 
walking cyclopedias. Adults recognize 
the value of reference books. We do not 
expect to remember ourselves all the facts 
of geography which we try to make children 
remember. Somebody has said that a 
“‘forgettory’’ is quite as valuable as a mem- 
Since we cannot remember everything, 
why not recognize the fact that some things 
are more worth while than others to remem- 
ber? Since I have come to be an adult I 
have learned to doubt whether it is really 
worth while to remember the name of every 
river and mountain in Asia, the exact direc- 
tion in which the river flows, tracing it out 
as if it were a thing of life and death im- 
portance. I have come to be convineed 
that if | really want to know the direction 
of that river I can look it up. And there 
are a great many other things I would rather 
have a book remember for me. 


Grown people, I repeat, trust more and 
more to methods of finding out things. We 
want to know where things are to be found 
and how to use books to get at them, but 
we do not load down our memory and con- 
science with the whole universe. I believe 
we shall come to recognize thatthe same is 
true of children. The great thing is to train 
them to methods of getting to work to solve 
I suppose itis my own convic- 


must learn in schooi all he is going to know 


in life; and consequently that we must teach 
him everything that is so and a great many 
q things that are not so, during his school 
years, instead of training him in certain 


arithmetical methods. 
addition, 


There are not a great 
subtraction, multiplica- 


Who has ever heard of any arithmetic not 
the outgrowth of these methods? A_ pupil 
who has mastered fractions, more than the 
laws and definitions about fractions, he has 
a method which will enable him to work out 
the necessary principles and problems in 
ratio and percentage; but for fear that 
something will sometimes come up, and for 
fear he will miss someelement of discipline 
which we ought to give him, we make out a 
lot of different cases; and this is supposed 
to be commercial arithmetic. But the busi- 
ness man does not use any of that at all. 
The child is given them because he is expec- 
ted to be prepared for business life, but if it 
is pointed out to a teacher or text-book 
maker that these things are not really in use, 
he says they are included just for the disci- 
pline involved. I notice that when no sensi- 
ble reason can be given for a procedure, 
somebody says it is necessary for discipline. 

My point is this. We could get better re- 
sults if we laid more stress on training the 
child in methods of doing things, and made 
that the primary thing. I suppose that if 
some earthquake were to blot out all the 
scientific books in the world, and yet leave 
the scientists with their methods of investi- 
gation, it would not be an irredeemable ca- 


tastrophe. Persons could utilize those 
methods. That is the difference between 
modern civilization, especially western 


civilization, and that of ancient tinies and 
of the Orient. You take the Chinese of to- 
day, and they think they have to learn and 
hold in memory every fact about the uni- 
verse, The reason the Anglo-Saxon civili- 
zation is superior is that we have learned to 
get methods and so can get particular re- 
sults when we want them. We have intro- 
duced this idea into our education up to a 
certain point, but I do not think we have 
carried it far enough. This thought did not 
occur to me until just a few years ago when 
I got to thinking about geometry. It oc- 
curred to me that there are really not so 
many methods in geometry after all. This 
thought had never been suggested to me 
when I was a student. Every proposition 


seemed to stand on its own legs and had to 


. 
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come out as if there were an independent 
proposition, It seems tome I should have 
got my geometry a good deal more easily if 
I had known that there were only about so 
many methods, and that I might go to those 
Systematically, trying one method after 
another. I[ suppose eventually some writer 
of textbooks will be daring enough, instead 
of filling up his book with all the problems 
he or others have been able to invent, to 
try to bring the child to recognize the 
methods, and classify a lot of these prob- 
lems merely as particular cases in the de- 
veloping of the methods. 

The period between seven and fourteen is 
the time above all to get command of skill, 
of technic. ‘This truth is recognized of 
course in ourexcessive curriculum of stud- 
ies, only too often they are presented topsy- 
turvy. Wedo not recognize that the con- 
scious command of the method must grow 
originally out of the child’s conception of 
definite aims and results. There are two 
theories about this matter, as there usually 
are about every matter. Some insist that 
the child oughtto begin by making some- 
thing whole. Others say the child does not 
have ability enough to make a whole, that 
he has to be trained in principles or ele- 
before he can make combinations. 
One person says, ‘‘Let the child make 
something and get the skill thru the process 
ofmaking.’’ Someone on the other side 
replies, ‘‘ You have to show the child how 
to hold a pen before you can teach him to 
write.’’ ‘‘No,’’ is the rejoinder, ‘‘You can 
teach him to hold a pen as partof the pro- 
cess.’’ This is the gist of the discussion in 
a nutshell. It applies to writing, reading, 
grammar, drawing, music, as well as to 
manual training. Uupon the whole our 
schools in the past have been conducted 
under the idea that children must have all 


‘the technical exercises first and then the 


method. Let the child begin by trying to 
do something, by getting at the thing, object, 
or result; and then his training on the side 
of skill necessary to reach this result will 
come along with the doing, and will seem 
real, instead of mechanical or routine. This 


divergence in practice results from a differ- 
ence between the two conceptions of educa- 
tion. One regards education merely as a 
preparation for the future. The child is 
going to use certain operations, hence he 
must be trained now to get the skill. The 
other regards the child as being educated 
thru present experiences, and that he must 
get skill out of and along with such experi- 
ence; and furthermore the skill and power 
he gets must find present and immediate ap- 
plication. 

I heard a class discussing this matter of 
education for something a good way off, in 
other words, the value of the respective 
theories of preparation. J am not going 
over it all, but will allude to the one matter 
of procrastination. It is not in human com- 
mand, when you are not going to do any- 
thing with a certain power for two, three, 
four, or five years, to feel that certain things 
are of pressing interest; so the habit of put- 
ting off is largely the natural product of 
this artificial preparation far away in the 
future. Making a child go at a thing on the 
basis of the immediate value and worth of 
the thing could never induce this mental 
vice. While in theearlier years the ehild 
gets only general values, and relations es- 
tablished, it is what we eall the elementary 
school period which ought to give him a 
fundamental] initiation into the methods of 
reaching results; and results, let us add, 
which are results to the child, not merely 
to the teacher: and results to the child mean 
something in his present life, something im- 
mediate, not a vague something in the fut- 


ure. 
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HABIT. 
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DR. DEWEY’S SEVENTH LECTURE. 
a 


The subject of habit has been discussed — 
sO many times and is so familiar that it is, 
perhaps, not a very attractive topic; nor do I 
know that I can add anything to it beyond 
what you have already heard. At the same 
time, however, a consideration of! the sub- ~ 
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ject will enable me to present, in a little 
differen light, some of the psychological 


' principles that | have spoken of in connec- 


habits. 


amination. 
mation of habits to be the end of education 


~_ 


tion with my other lectures. I suppose that 
in spite of the dryness of the topic, no sub- 
ject has been more widely discussed, nor is 
there any point upon which more extreme 
views have been taken than regarding the 
value of formirg habits in education. One 
view says, that character itself consists of 
habits, and since the object of education is 
to makecharacter,the object of education ean 
be stated as consisting in the formation of 
habits. We all know how much of the time 
of the school room is actually spent in the 
formation of certain habits; punctuality, 
obedience, conformity to certain rules, read- 
ing, writing, the use of figures, and so on. 

At the other extreme we have the idea of 
Rousseau, who said that the only habit he 
would have his ideal pupil form, was. the 
habit of not forming habits at all; that he 
would do everything possible to keep the ac- 
tivities of this pupil from getting into 
Now when we have such extreme 
views we have a paradox that is worth ex- 
Why do some consider the for: 


while others—among whom’ are Rousseau 
and some of the reformers ahead of him— 
have so low an opinion, such contempt, you 
might say, for habits that they would take 


_pains to eliminate them from the process of 


instruction. There is an old saying that 
habits are good servants but poor masters. 
Those who consider habits important in ed- 
ucation doubtless think of habits as the or- 


ganized instrumentalities through which the 


mind earries out its various ideas. 


To have 


habits is to have a body of servants at 


-eommand who tuke the orders of the mind 
and lie in wait about us until we have ar- 


rived at che decision, until we have formed 
our plan, and take upon themselves the per- 
formance of the choice which is arrived at. 
They take upon themselves the execution of 
the plan, thus sparing the higher activities 
of the mind from the details of performance 
and execution, relieving those higher as- 
pects of the mind, sothat they may again 


go on to devote themselves to reflection 
and deliberation on matters not yet settled. 


On the other hand when Rousseau and 
those who follow him say that they would 
minimize the formation of habits in. educa- 
tion, [ suppose they are thinking of habits 
becoming so fixed that they run us instead 
of our running them.’ Habit in any act is 
a sort of routine or groove in which the 
mind works. It marks a channel in which 
the activity goes on almost unconsciously 
or automatically. Now habits can be form- 
ed in such ways as to limit choice, to limit 
deliberation, reflection, and investigation. 
There is such a thing as becoming a slave 
to habits, becoming a creature of routine. 
We may get out habits formed in such ways 
that they limit us; that we cannot go on 
thinking new thoughts, or change our modes 
of action when we ought to change: cannot 
switch off onto any other track because we 
have worn the ruts so deep that once in them 
we stay there. Habits then are good 
servants but poor masters. That arouses 
the question of how it is that habits can 
be servants? Putting it the other way, what 
are the methods of the school room which 
tend to fix habits in such a way that they 
limit and so arrest our growth and shut in 
our individuality? What are the dangers 
in habit formation that we ought to be on 
our guard against? You hear it very fre- 
quently stated that habits are formed by 
repetition. Indeed that may be taken as the 
vommon statement of the formation of hab- 
its. In order to give a little emphasis to 
my point, sothat you may realize what I 
am getting at, I.wish to state that repetition 
comes after habits are formed. We do not 
form habits, ordinarily, because we repeat, 
but we repeat because we have formed habits. 
A habit formed simply by repetition is very 
likely to be the undesirable sort of habit— 
that which is likely to be our master instead 
of being our servant. ; 

I heard a gentleman once lecturing on the 
formation of habits by animals. He told 
this story to indicate the way in which hab- 
its are formed thru repetition. He said a 
friend of his had a fine dog who was kept 
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shut up inside a high fence. There was a 
gate with a latch on it and the pup was al- 
ways trying to get out. One day he acci- 
dently struck the latch, the gate came open, 
and he got out. The next day the pup -was 
trying the gate and hit the latch again, and 
this time it did not take him so long to get 
the gate open. Day after day the dog struck 
the latch a little quicker, until ‘finally he 
went straight to the latch, opened the gate, 
and got out whenever he pleased. The lec- 
turer said this was a good illustration of 
the way in which a habit is formed: merely 
by repetition of an act originally performed 
accidentally and without any intention or 
purpose. 

Now it was thinking about that story 
which led me to question the theory that 
habits are formed thru repetition. I made 
up another formula to take the place of 
that one. It is this: that habits are formed 
thru success and not thru repetition. If that 
dog had repeated the actions of the first day 
he would very likely have been in that pen yet. 
He would have just gone on doing the whole 
thing over and over again. He wouldn’t 
ever have formed the habit of going straight 
to the latch, opening the gate, and getting 
out. The first activities of the child, as 
well as of the dog, contain a great many 
superfluous activities. When we first start 
to do anything we make many more move- 
ments than are necessary. The pupil who 
is learning to write twists his body, squints 
his face, sticks his tongue out, and moves 
all the muscles of the body; and when grad- 
ually he has learned, motor activity is re- 
stricted to the one channelthat is most ef- 
fective. Ittakes time to learn to elim- 
inate all this superfluous activity and send 
the nerve current out only to those muscles 
of the arm and fingers which are concerned 
in the writing. To the extent that he limits 
motor activity, to that extent he is free to 
think about what he is going to write. On 
the other hand the beginner is so oceupied 
with the mere movement itself that he has 
no consciousness left for anything else. 


The point is, if we went on repeating 
original performances we should form no 


' the expense of all the rest. 


habit at all. or else we should form a very 
awkward one. We really form habits by 
eliminating the excessive activity of- our 
first attempt, and emphasizing that particu- 
lar activity which leads in the direction we 
wanttogo. Everybody who has tried learn- 
ing to ride a bicycle has a good instance of 
such elimination and emphasis. Take some 
habit you have acquired since you can re- 
member. You know you began in a state 
of confusion. When you got on a bicyele 
you made a good deal too hard work, of it: 
you went through many unnecessary mo- 
tions and got in onr way. A child beginn- 
ing to write screws up his body and gets 
between himself and his end. So it is in 
the formation of all habits. Selection must 
come before repetition, and continues to 
have more prominence than repetition. 


What is the basis of this selection? Suc- 
cess. One movement of the dog was more 
successful than the others. What he hit 
the lateh with-- his nose or his paws—be- 
came the most prominent sensation, for 
thereby he got what he wanted. The sensa- 
gion corresponding with the movement which 
was successful gained in importance at 
The sense or 
image of the one activity which succeeded 
left a sort of percept in the dog’s conscious- 
ness, and it was from this percept that he 
started the next day. It was through the 
bulding up of that consciousness —that sense 
of the successful activity—and the elimi- 
nating of all the others that he finally got 
the habit. 


I should like to ask you to put that 
statement over from the dog to the child 
who is learning a habit, and see if exactly 
the same principle does not hold there: then 
ask yourself whether our school practices 
are not vitiated by over rating the relative 
importance of repetition and not emphasiz- 
ing the importance of getting a clear and 
definite consciousness of the right way of 
doing the thing. That is what I mean by 
saying that success, not repetition, is the 
true principle in the formation of habits. 
The one activity which really accomplishes 
something, and which leaves the child with 
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a sense that he has accomplished something, 
and also with the idea of how he accom- 
plished it, is worth a hundred humdrum 
routine repetitions in forming the habit. 

I said the other day that I have seen chil- 
dren drilled on two and two make four un- 
til | am sure they were suspicious about the 
things being true. This is an example of 
habit formed by repetition instead of 
through a sense of the relations of num- 
bers. I heard a teacher say the other day 
that when a child she could remember per- 
fectly well all of the multiplication table ex- 
cept seven times eight. She was a good 
psychologist. by uature, and had said to 
herself, ‘‘I musn’t fool about that thing 
any longer but must learn it.’’ Instead of 
repeating over and over again seven times 
eight equal fifty-six, she just wrote it once 
and then looked at it hard and said to her- 
self that she was never going to think about 
it again, but was going to get it this time 
once for all. Although but a compara- 
tively small child, she had the sense to 
_ realize that the proper way to get the num- 
ber habit is to get the attention so thorough- 
ly concentrated that there is a mental grasp 
ot the thing to be learned, and then one 
complete intense experience obviates repe- 
tition. 

All of us have heard about meaningless 
repetition in religion. We have altogether 
too much of this same memory or voice 
repetition in our school rooms. About 
three-fourths of the repetition, I should say, 


is not intrinsically necessary, or if neces- 


sary it is so simply because we do not have 
the conditions so adjusted that the child 
does it right the first time. Ifhe did, and 
his interest was at white heat, We should 
find that the amount of repetition necessary 
_ to transform it into a habit would be great- 
ly reduced. But we act on the principle that 
the child has to doit a whole lot of times 
anyway, and so it does not make much dif- 
ference if he doesn’t give more than about 
one-sixteenth of his attention the first time: 
by and by the thing will grow in him simply 
by sheer mechanical repetition. 
_ Now see the waste of valuable time that 


there is in trying to form habits by repeti- 
tion. In addition to this waste there is 
failure to train the child’s concentration; 
but even this is not the worst evil. Habits 
so formed become our masters instead of 
our servants. They are inflexible and in- 
elastic simply because there is little or no 
mind in them. You all know of children,— 
possibly you have had the experience your- 
self,—who have learned the multiplication 
table by saying it over and over again; and 
if they want to know what seven times nine 
are, they have to go through the whole per- 
formance until they get to the place they 
want. Such habits are necessarily me- 
chanical. 

Now there is a sense in which habits 
ought to be mechanical, indeed the object of 
having habits at all is nothing more or less 
than to have a sort of machine that will 
take care of our ideas and execute them for 
us without our having to think of it. The 
danger lies in the habit’s becoming me- 
chanical to the extent of fixing our ends for 
us. The absent-minded man goes on walk- 
ing simply because he has got started. The 
habit, instead of carrying out his end, furn- 
ishes him with his ends. Too often we find 
children who have acquired the habits of 
reading, writing, and figuring, and yet can- 
not use these habits, cannot apply them. 
They are not flexible instruments which they 
can adapt to their purposes here and there. 
Their thoughts as well as their outward ac- 
tivities go along certain routine grooves. 

Thus itis that habits become a sort of 
grade of mentality. They mark an actual 
limitation of mental growth. I think it is 
because Rousseau had seen those results 
that he went so far as to say that the only 
habit he would have formed would be the 
habit of not forming habits. There is a 
lack of independence because there is no 
power to adapt the habit. Growth means 
that we get into new stations. We push out 
our horizon and get into new surroundings, 
Now if we.are going to be capable of deal- 
ing with those new surroundings, we must 
be able to change our habit. We eannot do 


anything excepting with our habits. Habits 


“Sage 4 7 
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are our tools and if we haven’t our kit of 
tools with us we are certainly helpless. 
These tools ought to be so readily ad- 
justable that they will operate not only the 
immediate purpose to which we have become 
habituated, but the new ends and aims that 
may come to us. 

I think there is often too much stress laid 
upon mere information. Ideas too often be- 
eome perfectly automatic. For instance, in 
arithmetic it is thought the child must know 
his number combinations so that he can say 
them without thinking. The child so trained 
will go faster than one who has not been, 
but will make more errors. Suppose he has 
along column of figures to add. He has 
been trained not to think at all, or perhaps 
he gets to thinking of something else, and 
then the errors creep in. Haven’t you found 
that so? Your consciousness gets off en- 
tirely and so you make errors and blunders 
you wouldn’t make if you could get at it 
with a minimum of effort and yet with 
enough effort to keep your mind on it. 
Children would undoubtedly be slower than 
they arein doing their sums, but they 
would be moré accurate. An 
arithmetical combination is hardly a desir- 
able thing. That there is some advantage 
in doing things quickly whether right or 
wrong is absurd. One essential of any op- 
eration of course is that it shall be abso- 
lutely accurate, and this takes a certain 
amount of attention. We can attend only 
with habits or powers already at hand, 
with what is already reasonably mastered 
and familiar to us. 


Speaking of habits you can put it the 
other way: habits ought to be formed with 
and through attention; not by mechanical 
repetition but by concentrating our con- 
sciousness upon things that bring about our 
success in any given case. The child must 
be left with a clear, positive, vivid—vivid 
in the real sense means alive, that which is 
vital with the living—sense of the way in 
which he achieved that which he was stugel- 
ing for. Anybody with a very little ex- 
perience can go ‘into the third ‘or fourth 
grade and by hearing the pupils read five 


‘one before I go onto the other. 


inaccurate. 


practice. 


minutes tell how they were taught to read. 
There will perhaps be a certain mechanical 
execution in reading. It may be very ac- 
curate, the words may be pronounced cor- 
rectly, and there may be few vicious faults; 
but it is all inactive, there is no real life, 
no individuality, no feeling. You know 
that the child is not putting out his mental 
tentacles and identifying himself with what 
he is reading. When you get such results 
you can be as sure as if you had them from 
the first day, that they have been taught to 
read by repetition. 

I am not going to speak of those points 
in habit which are most commonly dwelt 
upon, because I take it for granted that 
they are already reasonably familiar to 
you. Ihave but one more thought, really, 
on this theme beside the one that habit is to 
be formed through success—perhaps two 
more. I ought to say a word more on this 
What is 
the substitute for repetition? Where does 
repetition come in? Repetition comes in 
afterward, because the habit is formed. 
But you say there must be a certain amount 
of repetition in forming'‘the habit. Of course, 
for while there are cases where the first im- 
pression would be so intense and vivid as 
to fix the habit indelibly, that is not the 
rule. Generally we have to have a certain 
amount of repetition. What then can keep 
it from becoming mechanical? It is this: 
Keep it from being pure repetition. Repe- 
tition with variation. There is a difference 
between practice and repetition, application 
and repetition. Simply to say over and 
over again, and day after day, ‘‘two and 
two equals four’’ is purely mechanical rep- 
etition. But to give the child opportunity 
to use the knowledge, creating a variety of 
problems that he cannot solve without fall- 
ing back on the acquired truth—that is 
This is all the positive value of 
repetition without any of the danger of the 
thing becoming purely mechanical. 

Now there is nothing worth iearning to 
which this same principle does not hold. 
But it takes more ingenuity on the part of 
the teacher to invent or suggest a situation 


that is a little different than previous ones. 
And the evil results of role teaching have 
crept in from this very fad. That it is 
easier to do the same thing over and over 
again than to give the problem just that 
variation which shall compel the child to 
use what he has already learned, instead of 
making a mechanical application of it. 
The question of the value and necessity of 
drill is an old one. Of course drill is 
simply this mechanical repetition which is 
supposed to be necessary for the sake of 
fixing a necessary habit. Drill is just a 
common name for this formation of habit 
through repetition. The difference between 
intelligent drill and unintelligent drill, 
which latter leaves the mind passive, is that 
one does not contain the element of variety 
and the other does, Exercise is the idea 
that I would substitute for the idea of drill; 
having the child say what he has to say, 
under slightly different circumstances. If 
the circumstances be changed and he is 
given a chance to say what he knows in 
these changed circumstances, there is no 
danger of repetition being overdone, but 
the moment the new element drops out, and 
the child is still kept going over and over 
without modification that which he has al- 
ready had, that moment you are of necessity 
shutting out growth. The mind cannot 
stand still: if it does not go forward it goes 
backward. There is no middle termination. 
Mind must be either progressing or else 
fossilizing, getting shut up into a shell of 
its own making, or of the school’s making. 
Isaid Ihad one other point. That is 
that the natural source of habit is some in- 
stinct or impulse which the child had. If 
you heard my first talk, go back for a mo- 
ment to the idea of the original equipment 
of impulses which are striving to fulfill 
themnselves. Now the most necessary and 
the most valuable habits are merely the 
systematic organization, classification, and 
arrangement of these original impulses. 
That is, the habit has its well-spring within 
our own makeup. It is not something 
which is forced on from without. It is pos- 
sible to teach reading in such a way “that 
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it is nothing but a drilled-in accomplishment 
whereas the child’s reading habit ought to 
be simply the organizing, and getting com- 
mand of his original language instincts and 
impulses. I take it that since the human 
race has developed all the principles of 
mathematics, there must be inherent in hu- 
man nature the mathematival instinct or im- 
pulse; and it ought to be possible for the 
child to reproduce these number relations, 
not by having them forced upon him from 
without, but by having them developed 
from within. Habits are simply the orga- 
nization of one’s natural powers and ten- 
dencies—powers which are native but im- 
perfect. This being so, there is no danger 
of habit being a limitation of freedom, if it 
is built up in the proper way. : 
To go back again to the two kinds of 
reading. Youhear children in one school 
room reading naturally,—we might as well 
use the term spiritually. They are reading 
with thought and feeling. In another school 
room they are reading mechanically. The 
spiritual reading is an organization of the 
child’s own self. It is not external to him, 
it is the manifestation of his own spirit and 
being. The reading is simply the leafage 
and flowering of his own spirit. The other, 
or mechanical reading, is something which 
has been fastened on to the child by some 
external cause. Even though it be a neces- 
sary thing: such reading is, in a certain 
sense, a limitation because it has been im- 
pressed upon him from outside himself. 


(Continued in Next Issue.) 


English B Teacher. When is a fruit tree 
redundant? 


Student. When it needs pruning. 


The first apple was eaten by the first pear 
(pair). 


Prof. W. From where do you measure 
in computing the degrees on the centigrade 
thermomiter? 

Miss R. From the sea level. 
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What Makes a Numerous buildings, where 


College? numerous students assemble 
and recite in numerous eclass-rooms, of 
course do something to make a great school. 


The routine of recitation is an essential, 


but not the only nor the greatest essential. 


A college is made in proportion to its in 


terest in social life. It must reach out to 


the people, it must make its lessons prac- 


tical. Wendell Philips says, ‘‘The great- 


est things in the world were not done by the 
He meant men that confined 
themselves to the study-table and the li- 
brary. 

This it an epoch of advertisement, and 


colleges are no exception. They must send 


out their ‘‘teams,’’ debating and athletic: 
they must reach the communities thru their 


papers, lecturers, and circulars. 

The work of the Academy has been called 
a ‘‘marvel.’’ Ifresults were a quantity to be 
measured, it is not uncertain that the hun- 
dreds of lectures given by our faculty thru 
the neighborhoods, would equal, ‘in influ 
ence towards that ‘‘marvel,’’ the curriculum 
work done in the classes. The college must 
make itself felt—therein lies the greatest 
work. It must demonstrate its ability thru 
**meets. ”’ 


The Best Six Books. Prof. Peck, in a New 
York Journal, gives the following as the 
list of six books he would choose to last him 
the remainder of his life. He gives several 
other lists for general use, but this is his 
personal choice provided he should be com- 
pelled to confine his reading to six volumes. 

(1) The Bible. 

(2) Bacon’s Essays. 

(3) J. R. Green’s History of the English 
People. 

(4) Tennyson's Poems. 

(5) Buekle’s History of Civilization. 

(6) George Moore’s Confessions of @ 
Young Man. 


An Explanation. Some of our readers may 
wonder why we print so much, each issue, 
of Dewey’s lectures. The fact is, we have 
made a promise to print ten lectures in this 
year’s paper. In order to keep our word, 
we must use just so much space each num- 
ber. Now, we do not feel to apologize in 
this matter, since our patrons are either 
students of education, or practical educa- 
tors: such minds as are capable of following 


Dewey tnru his very practical philosophy. 


A New College If you think the Academy 

Rule. rules are stiff, just read this 
from the Michigan Daily:—‘‘The girls at 
Smith College, Massachusetts, are indignant 
at a new set of rules, one of which forbids 
anyone of them from taking a carriage ride 
with any student of Amherst, unless en- 
gaged to be married to him.’’ No doubt, 
there will be many ‘‘engagements ’’ made 
in the near future. 
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“Another Explanation. Since the manager of 
the Polysophical Society is looked upon 
'by some as the object of what was said in 
the criticism (which was, perhaps, too se- 


vere) of certain lectures, made in a recent 


editorial, we wish to say that many of those 
veferences were not meant for him at all. 
In fact, we meant nothing personal and we 
We all 
know him to be conservative in his praise 


are sorry it was interpreted so. 
of men he doesn’t know: Another thing, we 
know that the Polysophical Society is the 
instrumeni this year, which is bringing to 
us some of America’s choicest speakers. 
oo 8 

\s it Wrong to We are, by 
_ Criticise? blind to the 
tor do we think it righteous to always be 


no means, 


good things, 
‘dumb to the unworthy. If it be wrong to 
| express a view, then we owe an apology. 
We 
|meet the critic and should be grateful, 


“But in society, criticism is necessary. 


when he tells the truth. Of course we can 
not tolerate cynicism from any source. 


oo °o 


From Our Neighbors. 


oe 


The L. D. S. won a closely fought game 
basket ball, recently, from the A. C. at 
uO? an. 


oo 6 


| The U. of U. has a brass band just or- 
ganized. Michigan's band has just dis- 
banded. 
3 oo 6 

The greatest school of America had 19 
t dents and one teacher, with the blue 


Darthmoth was the first to issue a college 
paper, with Daniel Webster as editor-in- 
chief. 

oo °o 

Michigan and Pennsylvania met in their 
fourth annual debate March 7. Michigan 
lost the honors she so nobly maintained 


thru the other three. 


oOo o 


Wm. J. Bryan has recently delivered his 
great new lecture, ‘‘ A Conquering Nation,’’ 
before the students of Michigan, Cornell, 
and Brown. 

oo 8 
Chicago’s new ‘‘gym”’ costs $210,000. 
Princeton’s new ‘‘eym’’ costs $165,000. 


a) 
Notices! 
tet 
‘“‘There’s a Big Ball in the ‘‘Gym,” 
March 28. Conference vacation begins 


shortly after that date. The ‘06’s are pre- 
paring this party of parties so that every- 
one may have a sweet parting before going 
home to seemamma. A full orchestra for 
the ear, the best wax for the heel, and the 
most daintily served refreshments for the 
palate, will satisfy the cravings of the most 
epicurean. , 


oo 6 


The Alpha Beta will debate next Satur- 
day at 4 p.m., the same question which 
last 


Michigan debated in Pennsylvania 


week: ‘‘Resvived, that a system of com- 
pulsory voting ought to be adopted in the 
United States.’’ Allred and C. Jarvis are 


the champions. 
oo 6 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE WHITE AND 
BLUE. 


Have you noticed how the Subs take a 
sneak up the Faculty stairs, when coming 
into Devotional? 


Bro. C——. ‘Prof. W , I think the 
person staying with me ought to be senior, 
he’s older than I am.” 

Prof. W——. ‘‘He must be ancient.’’ 


The race last Saturday between Jarvis 
and Stallings scored another victory for 
the ’04’s. The school can be justly proud 
of such ability. 


The prize feature has never been intro- 
duced before in B. Y. A. parties. The 
Commercials are original to a degree at 
least. As we goto press, this afternoon, 
March 14, all the heel and toe artists are 
conjecturing as to who will win the $5; they 
look at one another and say, ‘‘Is it I?’’ 


oo 6 
What About the Alpha Beta? 


The last two meetings of this club have 
been very poorly attended. What can be 
the reasons? Every member ought to ask 
himself why he was not there. Certainly 
our minds can as well be exhilarated by 
debate as can our bodies by physical con- 
test. If we are patriotic in both mental and 
physical deeds, we feel the necessity of pre- 
paring to defend both the intellectual and 
physical standards of our school. We are 
all busy, it is true, but that very fact should 
make us more capable in debate. Were we 
a set of drones our dear old White and 
Blue would have to take a second or third 
place in the schedule of the mental standing 
of colleges. 

A. B. members, come out and whet up 
your minds. You may find vou ean make 
them keener by contact with others. ‘ 3 
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Col. Parker. 


The grand old educator has said his last 
good-bye. The Academy feels a sort of 
kinship towards him; for, ten years ago, he 
was our guest—our summer school lecturer. 
The friendship between him and Dr. Maeser 
was phenomenal. Now they may meet in 
other realms of learning. 


oo & 
Wanted! 


A set of teeth for the mouth of the Miss- 


issippi. 

A erown for the brow of a hill. 

A lady to wear the cape of Good Hope. 

An energetic barber to shave the face of 
the earth. 

A snug’ fitting shoe for the foot of a 
mountain. 

oo e 


D. H. Carlston lately returned from a 
visit to Sanpete,—presumably for the pur- 
pose of planting the earrots P. C.— intends 
to hoe next summer. 


Student. Do you know what the Mission- 
ary colors are? 
Student. All the colors I know of are 


(All)red and White(head. ) 


First Sub. Whatconclusions would you 
draw if you saw a member of the Faculty 
going up stairs two steps at a stride? 

Second Sub. .That he was saving 
others for his coming down. 


the 


Some time ago there was an intimation 
in the locals that J. R ts had never 
worked. Later investigations compel a re- 
capitulation of the statement. The city 
records show that he did work three days 
in the Pottery. 
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HOW ARE YOUR EYES? 


cbt tt+ 

Students having defective eyes are 
troubled more than people in ordinary 
business vocations, on account of the exces- 
sive amount of eye strain necessary to 
master the work laid out in the regular 
Academy course. 

The symptoms that warn us of vision that 
is not perfect are headaches, dizziness, dull 
pains in and around the eyeball, spots float- 
ing before the eyes, type bluring after an 
hour or two of constant work, ete. 

All of the above can be cured by a thor- 
oughly competent Optician. Therefore any- 
one having any trouble with their Eyes 
should call on me and I will make a thor- 
ough test, which is FREE, and tell you 
exactly what I find. 

Iv is my business to preseribe glasses, 
but I never recommend except where abso- 
lutely necessary, as my letters of reference 
from prominent Utah people will show, so 
you can come to me with perfect safety and 
feel that when you leave you will know 
whether glasses will help you or not. 

Eyes tested FREE, and all work Guar- 
anteed. 

F. J. ALEXANDER, Expert Optician. 
Hotel Roberts, Hours 12 to 1:30 and 4 to 
8 p.m. 


866 


A Missionary’s Speech at the Beginning 
of the Year. 


Brothern. I was very unexpected to be 
-ealled on to say afew words. I might say 
that I think this is a good class we are en- 
gaged in. Idon’t know that 1 can consume 
any more time that would be worthy of 
your considerations; so with these few re- 
marks I will give away. 


oo o - 


_ Qn the evening of March 3, the ’04’s met 
atthe home of Ethel Smith. The occasion 
was that of a surprise on Robert Ashby 
prior to his departure to-Canada. ‘The 
_ evening was spent in all the most interest- 
ing amusements. [Everybody seemed full of 
_ pleasure and a ‘02 acknowledged that, ‘ It 
' Was very entertaining.”’ 


Ttaining School Notes. 


Miss Woodruff has presented the seventh 
grade with Rose Bonheur’s picture, *‘Plow- 
ing. oe) 


The third grade are making a special 
study of colors, The children are very in- 
terested and show marked progress, 


Miss D——. ‘‘Prof. H-——, isn’t it sup- 
posed that the oldest person will be senior?’’ 

Prof. H~—. ‘‘No, sometimes we go by 
the looks.”’ 


Prof. Hinckley, who teaches nature work 
in the seventh grade, took his class on 
Temple Hill for the purpose of teaching 
land forms. 


Some very good work is being done in 
geography. A cabinet is fitted up in whieh 
is put a collection of products, pictures, 
etc., of the various countries studied. 


The pupils are moulding some excellent 
sand maps of ‘‘Oceania.’’ The work is done 
under the direction of F. B. Hammond, one 
of the practice teachers. 


oo ° 
A W.HY : 


Why don’t the ladies take part in the de- 
bates? 


Through the efforts of Brother Adams, 
one of our Kxpedition boys, the Academy 
has received a gift which few schools in the 
world have been receipients of. His. gift 
comes to us in the form of 160 birds, a com- 
plete collection of mosses- and medicinal 
plants from Guatimala. ‘One of these birds 
demands special attention, not only on ae- 
count of its superb beauty, but because it is 
the Quetzal, or Royal Bird, of the Queche 
Indians of Guatimala. This bird is very 
sacred to the natives and is not generally 
allowed to be exported but thru some good 
scheming Bro. Adams brought it with him. 
One peculiarity of the bird is that it builds 
its nest leaving a hole for entrance and one 
for exit. This is done to avoid turning 
around in the nest because that would break 
the long plumes in his tail. This specimen 
is valued at about one hundred dollars. 


AGENTS WANTED! 


WEE LY Oi. 
O.W- SAR VIS for Particulars 
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Snap Shots. 


tbr tts 


Miss Woodruff, standing ona chair try- 
ing to reach the telephone. 


The delectable labial ‘‘meet’’ of two 
Commercials (of various genders) in the 
hall near room 9, February 11. 


Gove, trying to keep his equilibrium while 
speaking from the rostrum. 


Hammond, wearing out the basement of 
his trousers on the Training School ‘stairs, 
with L-——le in the lead. 


Chauncey Spillsberry, aman who gradu- 
ated with the hustling class of ’97, returned 
the other morning from a five year’s mis- 
sion to the Samoan Islands. He there 
taught a little school of fifty, besides 
preaching the Gospel, and assisting to 
translate the Book of Mormon. 


Prof. Nelson asked the class for a Bible. 
Someone handed him one without a back. 
Turning it over, he looked up and said:— 
‘‘T would like a Bagster’s (back-sters) if 
you have one.”’ 


Our English Professor not only gives the 
use, phraseology, derivation, and etymol- 
ogy of words: but he has even gone into 
their genealogy. 


Alexander, the Optician, will remain at 
Roberts Hotel until Saturday, March 22, 
Office hours, 12 to 1:30 and 4 to 8 p. m. : 


Don’t judge a class by the noise it makes. 
,emember that a frog will attract more at- 
tention on a dark night than an elephant. 


‘“"Tis good to be on a beaten trail.”’ 
‘That’s what he said. 

“Tf you get on my tail you will get 
beaten.’’ That’s what she said. 


Chauncy Spillsberry, a graduate of ’97, 
addressed the student body a short time 
ago. Bro. Spillsberry has just returned 
from a five-years’ mission to the Samoan 
Islands, where he and Smart, also a ’97 
graduate, translated the Book of Mormon 
into the native language. The ’97’s are 
making a fine record for the Academy. 
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Mr. Horace Cummings, of the State Uni- 
versity, was a visitor at our Gymnasium on 
Friday last. 


Why are the ladies down in sewing class 
so deceptive? Because they are not what 
they seam (seem). 


Lottie Busch, who is teaching at Spanish 
Fork, visited the Academy Friday, the 7th, 
with a view of improving her methods. 


It isremarkable how Mrs. Cannon holds 
her age. She declares thatthe ‘‘Sound and 
then the Symbol’’ theory was taught fifty 
years ago because she can remember hear- 
ing it discussed then. 


John L. Sevey, Jr. visited the Academy 
Monday. He was once a student of’ the 
Commercial’ Department. John ‘is headed 
for Germany where he goes to join the other 
honored B. Y. A.‘s in missionary work. 


Prof. Brigham Smoot, who has been teach- 
ing in our Chemical Department, has re- 
ceived work as a chemist in a beet sugar 
factory in Oregon. He, therefore, will dis- 
continue his work in the Academy. 


Prest. Cluff, in interest of the Church 
Schools, spoke in Emery County March 8th 
and 9th. \He visited the Stake Academy at 
Castle Dale and spoke to the students. 
Several of those who will graduate this 
year expressed themselves that they in- 
tended soon to be in the Academy. 


The Theological hour Monday, March 10, 
was occupied by Patriarch Evans, Prof. 
Mills, from the L. D. S. University, and 
the Presidents of the High School Classes, 
the Commercial Class, the Missionary 
Class, and the Sub-Fresbman Class, ad- 
dressing the student-body. This work is 
new for our students but they did well in 
representing their classes. 


Bro. Adams, the Beaver Branch repre- 
sentative on the Expedition, recently re- 
turned from Guatimala and visited us on 
his way home. Bro. Adams has been work- 
ing for some time with Bro. Henning in the 
libraries of Guatimala, rearching for Book 
of Mormon evidences among the old Span- 
ish writings. He reports much satisfaction | 
along this line. Among the collection he 
brought for the biological laboratory, are 
a number of specimens of the wood-flower 
and a royal bird of Central America. 
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THE RACE! 
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Our Athletes Showing the Results of Their 
Training. 


the bes 


Tho the preliminary athletic contest be- 
tween the classes for the possession of the 
silver trophy, offered by the Athletic Asso- 
ciation, has not taken place, an event oc- 
curred Saturday, March 8, which indicates 
how aggressively the classes will fight for 
the handsome medal when the contest does 
come off. It took place between the Com- 
mercial College and the Collegiate Depart- 
ment, Mr. Stallings representing the former 
and C. S. Jarvis the latter, in a half-mile 
race. 

A host of friends and admiring partisans 
had lined up on First East Street to cheer 
them on to their best efforts. Tho Mr. Jar- 
vis lowered the State school record last 
year to 2:08 for the half-mile, a close race 
was looked for. 

At about 11:15 the start was made on the 
_ corner of Center and First East Streets. 
| Jarvis set a good terrific pace fiom the 
_ first; Stallings being able -to hold it but a 
block and a half. Then for the remaining 
four he gradually dropped behind. The 
race up to seventy-five yards of the finish 
apparently belonged to either man. Par- 
tisans of both were cheering and encourag- 
ing their favorites. 

Jarvis kept his speed to the finish. Stal- 
lings slackened on the close, but showed 
wonderful power of endurance. Jarvis won 
by about four seconds. 

This was the closest race he has had. In 
the contest with the L. D. S. College last 
spring, one of his opponents did not finish 
and the other was outrun by about ten sec- 
_onds. 

Continue to train, boys, and bring honor 
_to our dear old Alma Mater! 


ooo 


Prof. Hinckley spoke to the ’07’s, March 
4th, on the ‘‘Aim and Meaning of an Edu- 
cation.”’ 
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Emma’s Success. 
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Auother of our old Students Becomes 
a World Singer. 


Peet 


Everyone who knew Emma personally, 
and those who know that she has been a 
student at the Academy,-—will read with in- 
terest the following notes concerning her. 

At an important charity concert in the 
Philharmony, Miss Emma Ramsey, a young 
American mezzo-soprano, met with instant 
and pronounced success. She has a volu- 
minous voice of a vibrant quality, rich and 
full in the lower registers, and even and 

“pure in the higher. She phrases with intel- 

ligence and taste, and quite succeeds in 
making one feel the mood of her songs. 
One never doubts her musical sincerity. 

It is safe.to predict for Miss Ramsey 
early rank with some of our very best 
American singers.-- The German Times.— 
Jan. 27, 1902. . 

‘*Miss Ramsey is to give a concert of her 
own in the best hall in Berlin early in Feb- 
ruary. Her success is assured since her ap- 
pearance in the two charity concerts of 
December and January.’’—Mrs. Dr. York, 
in a letter to Emma’s Mother. 
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“Get married young men and be quick 
about it,’ said a female lecturer. Don’t 
wait for the girls to become angels. You’d 
look nice beside an angel. 


According to announcement, English D 
cartooned, ‘tharpooned and shampooned,’’ 
students and other subjects in vigorous 
style before the Literary Society, March 8; 
toasts, descriptions, and narrations com- 
prising the program. A vocal solo was 
given by Miss Bessie Gudmansen. 


No doubt the beautiful night and the few 
pleasant days which we have had have 
given some of the lady members of the 
school the spirit of moonlight drives. This 
is only a supposition, but it is based upon 
the fact that certain persons were seen tak- 
ing a midnight ‘‘express’’ drive in a small 
red express wagon. 


Andrew Neff might have known that Snow 


would melt when spring time came, 


It’s no joke, but an honest proposition. DB. 
JARVIS can Save you Money on Suits. 


One from Prof. Wolfe’s physiology class 
thinks the spleen is located somewhere near 
the ear. 


What has become of the ‘‘sweet young 
couple’? who were to have a sofa placed in 
College Hall for their benefit? 


Heard after the race Saturday. Miss 
H—. I knew Clarence Jarvis would win, 
because he was dressed so sweet! 


Mr. W—y ‘' The Deserter’’, now a leading 
member of the ’04’s showed his ability in 
the ball line Saturday as a short stop, with 
a large basket on his left hand. : 


The dearest word in our language is Love; 
the greatest is God; the word expressing the 
shortest term is Now. These three make the 
greatest and sweetest duty of man: Love 
God now. 


W—b. You are the handsomest lady I 
ever saw.” 
' Miss R. S—w. 
you. 

W—b. You could if vou had as little re- 
gard for the truth. 


Can’t say as much for 


Coming out of devotional last Monday 
morning. Sub-freshman. Say, who are 
the Jeading students in school any way? 

First year. Why the ones who always sit 
in the front on that row of chairs, looking 
SO wise. 


The 04’s, after the baseball game Satur- 
day with the Commercials, came to the con- 
clusion that they did not know how to play 
ball. The score stood 6 to 1 at the end of 
the sixth innings in favor of the Commer- 
cials. This was the game that decided that 
the ’04’s were not to play on the day of the 
contest. 


Prof. Mills of the L. D. S., visited with 
us on the 9th and 10th. Sunday evening he 
appeared before the student body and de- 
livered one of his lectures on the Book of 
Mormon. The interesting subject and the 
able manner in which it was delivered were 
very much appreciated. by. the large 
audience. The Professor is a graduate of 
the Academy. 


THE WHITE AND BLUE, 


Spring. 


The freezin’ days are over, 

And the warmer days are here. 
« With the comin’ of the plover 

Vacation days draw near 

And the robin, feathered rover, 

Begins to call and sing; 

And it all means winter’s over 

And it’s getting’ on to spring. 


Our hills are covered gently, 

With nature’s freshest green, 

Like tne moss along the margin ! 
Of some babbling little stream; 

But the snow that lies up higher, 
Like the crown'of some great king, 
Makes you feel that summer’s nigher, 
And its getting on to spring. 


Oh, the reapin’ days are comin’, 
And the seedin’ days are here. 

Keep the stream of pleasure runnin’, 
"Till the fields again look seer.’ 
Now our cup of pleasure’s beamin’, 
Let us hope that fate will bring 
Great rewards for our gleanin’. 

Let us greet the joyous spring. 


a 
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Hyrum Smith has returned to his work as 
teacher. | 

Serena Broadbent visited us Wednesday, 
the 12th. She is holding 50 youngsters level 
at Lehi. 


Milton Knudson writes from far off Nor- 
way and asks to be remembered to his elass 
mates. : 


Misses Retta and Fannie Snow went to 
Eureka last Friday and did not return until 
Tuesday evening. What was the attrac- 
tion, giris? 


Miss Whittaker’s talk at the Parent’s 
Class last Wednesday evening on ‘''The 
Science of Bread Making ’’ and the practical 
demonstation she gave with her talk was 
very good indeed and was very 
preciated—especially by the girls. 
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